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Canterbury University staff on the ni ket lines, 20th July. What good isa “Labour” 
Government if it won't lift a finger to help workers fighting for a better deal? 





Auckland Marxist Forums 


Socialist Worker is starting up monthly Marxist Forums in Auckland. They 
will be for not only Socialist Worker members, but also friends who are 
interested in Marxism. The forums will be on the first Sunday afternoon of 
each month at the Socialist Centre. A social (drinks & eats) will follow, often 
with a film screening. 


Auckland’s next Marxist Forum 

2pm, Sunday, 4 September WoO R KE RS’ 
Socialist Centre, 86 Princes 

St, Onehunga CHARTE R 

THE TOPIC CONFERENCE 


Venezuela Eyewitness - 
Workers Start To Take Control A conference is planned for 


Labour Weekend (October 
22-24) in Auckland to discuss 
and finalise a first draft of the 
Workers’ Charter, and the 
form of the organisation 
which will carry it forward. 
Please contact Grant Morgan 
at gcm@actrix.gen.nz_ if 
you're interested in attend- 
ing. More details in the next 


For more inf ormation contact Grant: issue of Unity. 
021-2544 525, gcm @actrix.gen.nz 


Andrew Martin, a young Australian 
socialist & unionist, fresh from a 
two-month tour of Venezuela, will 
discuss his experiences of the 
Bolivarian Revoultion. A social & 
film will follow the discussion. 
Come along for a stimulating 
debate, and also have a good 
time. 
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Anyone 
but Brash? 


The Council of Trade Unions - along with a number of other voices 
on the left of politics - are holding up the “nightmare scenario” of a 
Don Brash / Winston Peters government. Their motive behind this is to 
scare workers back into the folds of the Labour Party. 

Very few workers have any strong attachment to Labour as a posi- 
tive force any more. It’s more and more clear that Labour is a party for 
the more “liberal” wing of the boss class - which sometimes throws a 
bone to the trade union leaderships in return for support and funding. 

But our expectations have gone through the floor after fifteen years 
of union-bashing governments. Now many workers think that the best 
they can do is avoid the worst-case scenario. As we put it on the cover 
of the last Unity, Clark is bad - but Brash is worse. 

For anyone who remembers the US election campaign last year, this 
should sound very familiar. 

The refrain from the majority of the American left was “Anyone But 
Bush”. George “Dubya” is certainly even more despicable than most 
right-wing politicians. But his opposition in the States - the Democrats 
- had no intention of putting up a candidate who would stop the occu- 
pation of Iraq, give American workers health care or stop the super- 
exploitation of immigrants. 

The Democratic Party chose John Kerry as its candidate - an ultra-rich 
career politician who, far from wanting to stop the war, attacked Bush 
on the grounds that he wasn't fighting it hard enough. 

The correct position was for the Left to point out that both sides 
were noxious and to refuse to choose between bad and worse. But the 
majority of the American Left supported the Kerry campaign, because 
at least he wasn’t Bush. 

They ended up with the worst of both worlds. Not only was Bush re- 
elected, but the Left had shot itself in the foot. Having tied itself to 
supporting a right-wing candidate, it had no argument against those 
in the Democrats whose reaction to the loss was that Kerry hadn't been 
right-wing enough! 

The way the polls are swinging around at the moment shows that 
many workers really can’t see that much difference between Clark and 
Brash. They're supporting whichever party makes the most attractive 
noises at the time. And many of them jsut don’t care either way. 

A Clark government would certainly be (a bit) better for workers. 
But if we don't get serious about building a new force that really is for 
the workers and not the bosses, then we'll keep getting this false choice 
year after year. Workers deserve better than having to decide whether 
Dracula or the Bride of Frankenstein is the worse nightmare. 
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Uni strike at turning point 


by ANNA POTTS 


University staff’s industrial action for 
a national employment agreement and 
a pay rise hangs in the balance. Two na- 
tionwide days of strike action, as well as 
significant low-level industrial action has 
managed to move two of the seven tra- 
ditional universities towards the idea of 
a national agreement. However, the re- 
maining five seem more determined 
than ever to beat the union. 

Academic and general staff across the 
country took part in a day-long strike on 
July 20th. At Victoria University in Wel- 
lington, pickets were held at the railways 
station and along the main road through 
campus and met with much support from 
passersby and at Auckland staff carried 
a mock coffin symbolising the death of 
tertiary education. 

This was followed by a fortnight of in- 
dustrial action, including lightening strikes 
and phone and email blackouts. On the 
27th July library staff at Victoria held a 
two hour lightning strike, and established 
a solid picket line outside the library. 

The determination and militancy 
shown by staff led to a major over-reac- 
tion by the obviously scared manage- 
ment who refused to let Radio New Zea- 
land interview a staff member on Cam- 
pus. The Vice-Chancellor later accused 
staff of a “tirade of abuse” at students 
by the Vice-Chancellor - by which one 
can only assume he meant cries of shame 
aimed at those who crossed the picket 
line. The Campus Care security guards - 
members of the Service and Food Work- 
ers Union - forcibly escorted students 
through the picket line, including several 
who had already agreed to turn away. 

Reaction from students to the action 
in general was mixed. Whilst most 
seemed to support the staff claims, many 
were also annoyed at the disruption; as 
one student said, “we support you so why 
aren’t you supporting us and letting us 
use the library? 

There was a lot of confusion over both 
the issues and the action itself, as evi- 
denced by the number of students who 
said they supported the staff and then 
crossed the picket line outside the li- 
brary, seemingly unaware of the signifi- 
cance of doing so. Others were con- 
cerned that higher wages for staff would 
result in increased tuition fees for them- 
selves. 

Unfortunately the Students Associa- 
tion at Victoria failed to give a positive 
lead, with association President Jeremy 
Greenbrook being deeply critical of the 
action by library staff in particular. One 
member of the VUWSA executive wrote 
to the student newspaper Salient criticis- 
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ing the President’s action and pledging 
her own support for striking staff. 

The decision to aim future action 
more directly at management should go 
some way towards solving these prob- 
lems. But we also need a campaign fo- 
cused more clearly on the need for im- 
proved government funding so students 
do not feel in competition with staff for 
funding and resources. 

The AUS industrial action has to link 
up strongly with the campaign for afford- 
able tertiary education. It needs to be 
made clear that staff and students have 
a common interest - not only in putting 
pressure on the government but also in 
resisting management arrogance and 
bully boy tactics and in attracting and 


retaining quality staff. The idea of a Na- 
tional Day of Action would be a great 
step forward towards this. 

Such a strategy conflicts with the AUS 
leadership’s current strong support of 
the Labour Government and interest in 
keeping channels open with “friendly” 
cabinet members. But nothing but the 
strongest force possible will shift ideo- 
logically determined vice-chancellors 
such as Auckland’s McCutcheon or Vic- 
toria’s Walsh from their position. 

The Labour cabinet has no incentive 
to apply this pressure as long as AUS 
leaders refuse to put the pressure on 
them - or, as happened at Victoria, use 
union stopworks to appeal for a vote 
against a change of government. 
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University staff on the march in Auckland, August 4 


“In good spirits” 


At Auckland University on Au- 
gust 4th, five hundred striking staff 
and supporters marched from uni- 
versity to the St James Theatre, in 
Queen St, for a mass meeting. The 
marchers carried many placards call- 
ing for “national action for national 
agreements”,”quality pay”, and 
against vice-chancellor Stuart 
McCutcheon’s “bums on seats” 
policy. “McCutcheon supports stu- 
dent debt” read one placard. 

The AUS members were in good 
spirits. There were no obvious signs 
of student hostility - but no obvi- 
ous sign of mass support by stu- 


dents, either. Only a handful of stu- 
dents were on the march, and none 
were on the preceding AUS pickets. 
However, one teacher said that, during 
the first strike last month, graduate stu- 
dents had joined the picket she was on. 

Unity supporters handing out infor- 
mation on the Workers’ Charter got a 
very good response, with only one re- 
fusal. 

One AUS member said “We have to 
change our tactics. We have to move 
towards actions which inflict more pain 
on McCutcheon, and less on students.” 
Others on the picket line agreed with 
her. 





National day of campus action: 


staff and students unite! 


by ASTE(polytech teachers) union 
member VAUGHAN GUNSON 


High fees, student poverty 
and debt — they’re still the is- 
sue. 

The promise to remove in- 
terest on student loans shows 
that the Labour government is 
feeling the pressure over its 
tertiary education policies. 

Since 1999, Labour has tink- 
ered with the market model, 
but the fundamentals of fees, 
loans, student poverty, and the 
corporate ethos has remained 
firmly in place. As a result, dis- 
satisfaction and anger has not 
gone away. Nationwide polls 
have consistently shown edu- 
cation to be one of the top two 
issues of concern. And La- 
bour’s own polling was telling 
them they had to do some- 
thing. 

The promise to wipe inter- 
est on student loans is being 
welcomed by students. But it 
won't be enough to relieve the 
burden of fees and debt that 
students are struggling under. 
For starters, any reduction re- 
sulting from the cancellation 
of interest payments will be 
offset by future increases in 
fees. Student fees have climb- 
ing steadily, up 34% on aver- 
age since 2001. 

Labour is playing political 
games. They’re hoping they’ve 
done enough to dampen down 
some of the anger resulting 
from hatred of fees and stu- 
dent loans. 

But they’re still vulnerable, 
which means it’s not the time 
to step back. Student associa- 
tion leaders, student activists 
and political groups on cam- 
puses across the country need 
to push on and put even more 
heat on the government. 

Pressure is currently being 
exerted on a number of fronts. 
University staff are taking 
strike action for national col- 
lective contract, resisted by the 
corporate managers of univer- 
sities. The Association of Uni- 
versity Staff (AUS) is saying 
that continued government 
underfunding is the core prob- 
lem affecting staff pay and 
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A protestor on the Auckland University picket lines 


workloads, which is jeopardiz- 
ing teaching standards. 

There’s also massive anger 
amongst staff and students at 
Te Wananga O Aotearoa. The 
institution has been subjected 
to a political motivated attack 
from Labour. The government 
is threatening to cut students 
numbers by 57%, down to the 
43% of students who are 
Maori. 

The wananga, with the 
backing of staff and students, 
wants to remain open to all 
students, not just Maori. As 
Tank Gordon, Tuia Union rep- 
resentative at the wananga, 


‘Loans create more 


Lost from the debate 
about the proposals to re- 
move interest rates from 
student loans is whether 
we should have a student 
loans scheme at all. Educa- 
tion Minister Trevor Mal- 
lard has often defended it 
by claiming the scheme 
gives all students the op- 
portunity to access quality 
tertiary education. 

This is partially true but 
only if one accepts that ter- 
tiary fees are a good idea 
in the first place. Basic fair- 
ness and equal opportu- 
nity say they are not. 





has said, “The way I’d like to 
see the wananga go is free edu- 
cation for one and all.” 

Staff and students at the 
wananga are ready to protest 
up and down the country if the 
government moves to carry 
out its plan, which would effec- 
tively scuttle the institution 
and remove quality courses 
currently being offered free to 
students. 

Some are saying that La- 
bour’s student loan announce- 
ment is no more than an elec- 
tion year bribe. The contrast- 
ing treatment of the wananga 
supports this view, that the 


The barriers to working- 
class students (with Maori 
and Pacific Island students 
over-represented in this 
group) entering high-level, 
high-quality courses are 
nothing new so these com- 
munities are hopelessly un- 
der-represented as doctors, 
accountants, scientists, archi- 
tects, chemists, dentists, en- 
gineers etc. These barriers 
have become much higher 
over the past 20 years as 
wealth has shifted from the 
poorest sections of our com- 
munity to the most affluent. 

But instead of working 


government has no intention 
of moving towards a properly 
funded quality public educa- 
tion service. 

Students and staff at poly- 
technics, universities and 
wananga are all concerned 
about the state of tertiary edu- 
cation. The problem we collec- 
tively face is a government, 
along with corporate manag- 
ers and bureaucrats, who are 
opposed to the fundamental 
changes in policy and funding 
which are urgently needed. 

But each group of students 
and staff can’t do it alone. It’s 
vital that the different strug- 
gles unite. A National Day of 
Campus Action, coordinated 
by student associations, staff 
unions and political groups at 
wananga, polytechs and uni- 
versities, is a real possibility. It 
requires the will and leader- 
ship to see it happen. 

As a first step, student as- 
sociation leaders at universi- 
ties should move to coordinate 
student rallies and protests 
alongside striking university 
staff. 

A National Day of Campus 
Action, which unites and 
builds on the struggles cur- 
rently in progress, could be the 
start of a combined campaign 
for free public education. We 
have to seize the opportunity 
and make it happen. 


barriers” 


to remove or lower these 
barriers, successive gov- 
ernments have erected 
yet another through re- 
quiring students to bor- 
row money to pay for ter- 
tiary fees and living ex- 
penses. 

It's high time we set 
high standards and had 
high expectations of our 
politicians to deliver ac- 
cess to community 
funded, high-quality ter- 
tiary education for all our 
children. 


JOHN MINTO 
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A new type of politics 


History shows that it’s the response 
from working people that will decide the 
outcome if National wins the election 
and goes on the attack. 

The first Labour government ruled 
from 1935 to 1949. Through this time it 
became increasingly conservative and 
authoritarian. One of it’s last acts was to 
help construction bosses smash the Car- 
penters’ Union. 

The National government that fol- 
lowed continued this policy of taking on 
militant unions, in 1951 they attacked the 
watersiders. The leaders of the Federa- 
tion of Labour (FOL, forerunner of the 
CTU) backed National against the 
wharfies. Labour Party leaders claimed 
neutrality. 

But, because there was a strong tradi- 
tion of militant unionism, independent 
of the Labour Party and FOL leaders, 
the wartersiders could count on tens of 
thousands of other workers to stand with 
them. 

The watersiders didn’t win, but be- 
cause they put up such a strong fight, 
National didn’t dare attack another un- 
ion, and the union movement remained 
in a relatively strong position. 

From 1984 until 1990, the forth La- 
bour government imposed its neo-liberal 
“Rogernomics” reforms. The CTU 
backed Rogernomics as the only alter- 
native. 

When Labour was chucked out, Na- 
tional continued with this programme. 
But, even though they condemned Na- 
tional’s policies, CTU leaders put their 
time and energy into convincing their 
members that there was no way policies 
like the Employment Contracts Act or 
the benefit cuts could be stopped. 


How should 
workers ap- 
proach the Sep- 
tember Election? 
DAVID COLYER 
argues that they 
should fight to 
put their own 
agenda forward 


As result, the unions were smashed, 
with membership less than a third of 
what it had been before the reforms, and 
workers’ confidence even lower. Even 
now, a revival is only just under way. 

Across the ditch, were workers get an 
average 25% more pay, John Howard’s 
right-wing government is attempting to 
introduce its own version of New Zea- 
land’s labour laws. Aussie unionists have 
already held one day of strikes and pro- 
tests, and they’re planning more. 

Despite a weak lead from Australian 
CTU leaders, union militants there know 
that they have the power to win, because 
they’ve beaten Howard in the past. 
When the government and Patrick Ste- 
vedores tried to smash the Australian 
Maritime Union in 1998, mass pickets 
and solidarity strikes beat them back. 

But here a National government 
would be able to use the ERA to pros- 
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ecute NZ unionists if we tried to do the 
same. Only by breaking Labour’s em- 
ployment law, will we have any hope of 
stopping National form making it worse. 

It’s easy to criticise the Labour 
government and the union leaders who 
support it. But what alternative do we 
have? 

Even the Green party—which has 
been bitterly critical of Labour’s support 
for genetic engineering and the wars in 
Afghanistan and Iraq—hopes to join a 
Labour-led coalition. 

The truth is, there is no easy alterna- 
tive to a Labour-led government, but 
there is both the opportunity, and the 
need, to build one. 

Instead of a negative campaign high- 
lighting the dangers of a National Party 
victory, the workers movement needs a 
positive approach to the election, and to 
politics more generally. 

Instead of waiting for the politicians 
to set the agenda, union members and 
other grassroots people need to engage 
in discussions about the kind of world 
we'd like to live in, and the kind of poli- 
cies that could make this a reality. 

From there we could campaign to put 
pressure on political parties to imple- 
ment these policies, or take direct action 
to change things ourselves. 

This would require a new kind of poli- 
tics. From something that happens in 
parliament directed by MPs (who are 
themselves directed by big business and 
bureaucrats) politics would become the 
property of ordinary people. 

That’s the aim of the Workers Char- 
ter movement, established last month in 
Auckland by a broad coalition of activ- 
ists. 
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Melbourne unionists strike against government attatcks. NZ workers would face jail is we did the same. 
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Zimbabwe’s war against the poor 


The New Zealand cricket tour of Zimbabwe has gone ahead, despite widespread outcry at Robert 


Mugabe's brutal and tyrannical regime. BERNIE STEPHENS 


“free fall”. 


The finding by UN Special Envoy 
Anna Tibaijuka that Operation 
Murambatsvina (drive out rubbish) — 
the bulldozing of informal settlements — 
has left up to 3.3 million Zimbabweans 
“deeper in poverty, deprivation and des- 
titution” has thrown President Robert 
Mugabe’s government into a state of 
near panic. 

The Zimbabwean government 
seemed to think that it could fool 
Tibaijuka about the so-called “clean-up”, 
directed against urban dwellers and 
small traders, by dressing it up as slum 
clearance. 

The government’s response to the UN 
report has been contradictory. Despite 
announcing that the operation was over, 
farm workers in a traditional opposition 
stronghold, Chipinge, had their houses 
destroyed in late July. 

Operation Murambatsvina coincided 
with a further deepening of Zimbabwe’s 
economic crisis. The triple-digit inflation 
is rising and there are crippling shortages 
of food, essential medicines and fuel. 

Despite the chronic shortage of for- 
eign currency, Zimbabwe has increased 
its repayments to the International Mon- 
etary Fund (IMF) from US$1.5 million 
to $9 million per quarter. 

ZANU-PF is split over Operation 
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Mugabe's cops on a rampage 


Murambatsvina. This perhaps explains 
why some government ministries, and 
even departments within ministries, have 
ignored the vice-president’s public an- 
nouncement that the operation is over. 
At least one ZANU-PF party leader has 
resigned, while others have reportedly 
been kept in line by Mugabe’s Central 
Intelligence Organisation. 

While not yet on the ropes, Mugabe’s 
regime is in dire straits. ZANU-PF is in 
crisis and Mugabe’s left-wing base, par- 


reports on an economy and society in 


ticularly the radical war veterans, has 
been demobilised and some of them 
even evicted from their homes. The 
economy is in a mess and Operation 
Murambatsvina has created what the 
UN describes as a “humanitarian crisis 
of immense proportions”. Mugabe’s sup- 
porters are becoming fewer and his reli- 
ance on the security forces greater. His 
days are numbered. 

from Green Left Weekly (Australia): 
http://www. greenleft.org.au/back/2005/637/ 
637p14b.htm 





Zimbabwean socialist BRIGGS BOMBA gives an eyewitness account of “Mugabe's tsunami” 


THE government's “clean up” campaign 
has left over a million people displaced, refu- 
gees in their own country. Around 300,000 
kids have dropped out of school as a result 
of the displacements. 

Over 22,000 poor people trying to sur- 
vive on informal trading have been arrested 
by the police, with goods worth millions of 
dollars confiscated or destroyed. 

In the township of Mabvuku | witnessed 
the havoc. First came riot police in trucks, 
singing and drumming as if they were psych- 
ing themselves up for war with some alien 
invaders. The next day the cops came in their 
hundreds. 

Police senior assistant commissioner 
Edmore Veterai spoke to over 2,000 of his 
officers before dispatching them into action 
following some resistance in the ghettos. He 
said, “Why are you letting the people toss 
you around? 

“From tomorrow, | need reports on my 
desk saying that we have shot people. The 
president has given his full support. You 
should treat this operation like war.” 

After the police left the township, the 
scene was like a funeral. 

Arms folded, people stood looking at the 
rubble that once had been their dwellings 
as they tried to comprehend what would 
drive a government to turn against its peo- 


ple with such violence. 

Many did not know where to sleep that 
night. Parents were at a loss on what to say 
to their children. Many of these houses, now 
ruins, had stood for over two decades. 

Late into the night one could still see 
women with kids strapped on their backs 
behind carts carrying the little they could 
scavenge out of the rubble. Many just lit fires 
to warm their kids and slept in the open. 

When | got to my brothers’ house, a fam- 
ily had huddled onto his verandah with all 
they could pick up from the rubble. Hus- 
band, wife and kids, they were all there. 

Inside, a neighbour's kids were sleeping. 
Their house had been destroyed while the 
mother was away at a funeral, leaving the 
kids stranded on their own in the middle of 
a rainy winter night. 

In Tafara township a child died when a 
wall fell on her. In Gweru a man committed 
suicide from the stress and desperation of 
the situation. 

At the Fife Avenue shopping centre ven- 
dors come out to their old places in the 
night. Against all odds they try to sell some- 
thing. They have no choice. They have fami- 
lies to feed. Their kids have to go to school. 
They must pay rent. It’s their only means of 
survival. 

When | was arrested on the eve of last 


week’s protests against Mugabe, the cops 
picked up a vendor on the way to the police 
station. They took us to one of the police 
internal security intelligence torture rooms. 
They made the vendor lie down on the floor 
and beat him mercilessly with a wooden 
plank. 

After beating the poor guy senseless they 
told him to go and pay a huge fine. 

On the streets the same war on the home- 
less poor is raging on. The cops are round- 
ing up beggars, the mentally ill and all those 
who have been living on the streets. These 
people are dumped onto farms such as Cal- 
edonia where they are practically prisoners. 
People live under 24-hour police guard. 

One needs to be prepared for the horri- 
ble scene inside the camp. The mentally ill 
who were roaming the streets are tied onto 
trees to restrain them. There is no safe drink- 
ing water, people are drinking from the 
same water they use for bathing. People 
sleep in the open and use the bush for ablu- 
tion. 

People fear they will be used as cheap 
labour on state farms and those owned by 
ruling Zanu-PF chiefs. This is the reality of 
Mugabe's war on the poor. 
from Socialist Worker (Britain): 
http://www.socialistworker.co.uk/ 
article.php4?article_id=6837 
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Which way for the Maori Party? 


by VAUGHAN GUNSON 


Out of the historic Workers Charter meeting on 2 July in Auckland a steering committee was established to work 
on a draft Charter. The draft Workers Charter written by the steering committee is being sent out to workers and 
activists around the country, inviting their thoughts and contributions. 

While it’s hoped that a Workers Charter movement will lead to a workers’ party in Aotearoa New Zealand, the 
charter does not belong to one political group.Iit’s important that members of existing political parties discuss the 
merits of the Workers Charter, and feed their ideas and support into the movement. 

The Maori Party is the largest political party by membership in the country. That membership is overwhelmingly 
working class. Unity talked to three activists, Chanz Mikaere, Gareth Seymour, and Bernie Hornfeck about their 
individual responses to the Workers Charter and the direction of the Maori Party. 

All three were involved in the Foreshore and Seabed hikoi to parliament, from which the Maori Party emerged. 


Chanz Mikaere, Maori 
Party Rangatahi 
Coordinator 


Tell us about the recent 
Rangatahi (Youth) Caucus 
meeting of the Maori Party. 


There was a Rangatahi 
Caucus hui held in Rotorua 
over the weekend of 30-31 July. 
The hui was attended by six of 
our ten representatives. The 
other four were contacted by 
conference call to reach con- 
sensus on those issues that 
were discussed. The Rangatahi 
Caucus consists of the seven 
Maori Electorate Rangatahi 
Representatives and the three 
rangatahi in the top 15 list po- 
sitions of the party. 


What were some of the is- 
sues discussed? 


The first issue discussed was 
our collective vision of the role 
of rangatahi within the frame- 
works of a political party. In 
particular, how we see the nine 
kaupapa of the Maori Party 
constitution enhancing our 
roles as representatives. The 
overall vision is to place a de- 
gree of autonomy in the hands 
of rangatahi_ the major demo- 
graphic of the Maori Party 
membership. The Rangatahi 
Caucus sees itself as the 
“watchdog” of decision mak- 
ing and the direction of policy 
from the flaxroots up. 

Having attended the Work- 
ers Charter hui in Auckland, 
the Charter was a major point 
on our agenda. I was excited 
about this and pushed this as 
a point of discussion. The 
Workers Charter can be a ma- 
jor tool for the improvement 
of the overall well being of all 
residents of Aotearoa. As the 
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three “pou” of the Maori Party 
are whanau, Te Tiriti o Wait- 
angi and economic develop- 
ment we, as the Rangatahi 
Caucus, recognise and support 
this document in principle. 
Our discussion of the Work- 
ers Charter recognised that 
whanau are held together by 
our ringawera (workers) and 
that in a wider context 


ringawera control the flow of 41° 


production and are the key 
force in changing our society. 
The Workers Charter is also a 
means of being inclusive. It 
recognises the value of people 
as a resource for collective 
wealth, regardless of ethnicity. 
We believe that Te Tiriti 0 
Waitangi supports the Work- 
ers Charter and is beneficial to 
the overall economic develop- 
ment of Aotearoa. Nau te 
rourou, Naku te rourou, kia 
ora ai te iwi. With your basket 
and mine, we shall feed the 
people. 

There is much consultation 
that needs to be done from the 
branch level, then taken back 
to our respective electorates 
for discussion before present- 
ing this korero to the National 
Council. The Rangatahi Cau- 
cus sees this as a practical so- 
lution to putting tino rangati- 
ratanga into the hands of all 
citizens. 


What’s the strength of the 
Maori Party? 


What’s courageous about 
the Maori Party is its origins 
and vision. We were forged 
from a mass resistance to the 
privatisation and confiscation 
of the foreshore and seabed. 
Our constitution is out of the 
box for its composition of nine 
kaupapa that recognise the 
values of humanity and ex- 
press the relationship that we 





Chanz Mikaere 


have with the natural world. 
The deeply spiritual nature of 
the relationship we share with 
our whenua is the single most 
unifying factor in our develop- 
ment as people. The peaceful 
nature of both hikoi expressed 
this for iwi and kiwi. I believe 
that this set the tone for the de- 
velopment of our policies, a 
movement from the masses, 
which was reacting to a racist 
and capitalist piece of legisla- 
tion. Policy direction and de- 
bate depends on comm- 
unication. Our candidates are 


put there by the people, their 
challenge is to be guided by 
our people and act in our best 
interests. What is good for 
Maoriis good for all New Zea- 
landers. 


What do you see as the 
goals of the Maori Party? 


Isee our goals as providing 
an honest and real avenue for 
the nation to move forward. 
Whanau and Te Tiriti o 
Waitangi are the major factors 
for me. Economic develop- 





ment comes with both. The restoration 
of faith and confidence in ourselves by 
using kaupapa and tikanga to drive our 
solutions, this will uphold our vision for 
constitutional reform. Te Tiriti 0 Wait- 
angi is the blueprint of our nation 
and this resurgence of understanding is 
reflected in the sheer size of our party 
membership. I am involved to make a 
difference for my tamariki, which I 
haven’t even had yet! This is about sitting 
at the table of discussion as EQUAL 
treaty partners. 


How do you think Maori will achieve 
social justice in this country? 


Social justice in Aotearoa is parallel 
to constitutional reform. Recognising 
and understanding our shared history _ 
including the parts that are not so pretty, 
will allow us to start on an equal footing. 
Equity is the key. The Maori Party is only 
one of the tools to gain autonomy and 
determine our own futures. The true 
power of our people lies in the develop- 
ment of whanau. Health and education 
are critical factors in achieving equity. 
Once Te Tiriti o Waitangi is used to guide 
the nation as its founding document we 
will be fine! 


Gareth Seymour, Maori Party 
youth activist, Ngati te 
Mihinga. 


What’s your involvement with the 
Maori Party? 


I’ve been involved with Mana Maori 
since the 90s, and helped with the hikoi 
through the Waikato region. The growth 
of the party was a natural next step as 
the government ploughed ahead with 
the foreshore raupatu (confiscation). I 
do background stuff, like organise tick- 
ets for events and transport to hui. 


I understand you’re supportive of the 
Workers Charter initiative. What are 
your thoughts on the draft Workers 
Charter that’s been circulated? 


I totally support it. I support it clause 
by clause. It’s about housing, decent 
wages, workers’ rights to bargain collec- 
tively, which I tautoko because I under- 
stand how everyday people have had 
zillions of dollars siphoned from us, es- 
pecially in the last 20 years. I remember 
the ECA and benefit cuts _ neither of 
which have we been reimbursed for. 
That’s $2 billion less in our hands each 
year for 14 years. 


Do you think there’s potential for a 
lot of support for a Workers Charter 


from Maori Party members? 


Well most Maori voters are earning 
less then $20,000. The Party has an obli- 
gation to stand up for the underpaid and 
under valued. Talk to Maori in the street, 
which is where we get our membership 
from, and you will hear that the issues 
are the same: housing, wages, the works. 


What do you see as the goals of the 
Maori Party? 


Well, they are quite clear: rebuilding 
the country from the ground up using the 
Treaty as the foundation. We don’t mean 
rebuilding from a colonial corporate 
view, but from a view that we all have 
rights to shelter, kai and wellbeing. Fun- 
damentally, we want a life free of dis- 
crimination and without having to strug- 
gle to survive. 


How do you think Maori will achieve 
lasting social justice in this country? 


By forming coalitions with like thinking 
people, and through education, activism, 
and, to a lesser degree, through the par- 
liamentary system. It’s a means to an end. 
I want the Maori MPs to be agents of 
social change. We might not get what we 
want in there, but at least we can use the 
resources for them to educate and raise 
the consciousness of the people. It’s their 
obligation. If we don’t vote, we hand it 
over to those who exploit us, and I don’t 
want to let that occur. 


Bernie Hornfeck, supporter of 
the Maori Party, Socialist 
Worker member, and longtime 
activist in Maori struggles 


You attended the Workers Charter 
meeting in Auckland on 2 July. What’s 
the potential of a Workers Charter in 
Aotearoa New Zealand? 


It’s probably early days yet, but I’ve 
been amazed at the speed with which 
the Workers Charter has been adopted 
in some quarters. The caucus of the 
Maori Party rangatahi discussed it at 
some length recently and supported it 
unanimously. Even one or two delegates 
who were involved in small business 
came around to the idea. I’m told that at 
least one of the leadership of the Maori 
Party was impressed with the idea also. 
So far [have heard no opposition to the 
charter, in fact varying degrees of sup- 
port. 


You have a long history of involve- 
ment in Maori struggles, what do you 
think is the significance of a Workers 
Charter for Maori? 





Very often figures show that Maori 
workers are often in poorly paid, un-un- 
ionised jobs. If this Charter were to be 
adopted nationally and backed up by an 
organised movement, it would be an 
important step to raising the living stand- 
ards of these less fortunate workers and 
their families. 


You’ve been working with and sup- 
porting the Maori Party. What are the 
strengths of the Maori Party? 


The great strength of the Maori Party 
is in its flax-roots membership. No other 
party can claim a membership of 19,000. 
Nor was any other party built out of a 
mass spontaneous struggle, like the hikoi 
to parliament. 


What’s the road ahead for Maori 
Party activists who want to achieve jus- 
tice? 


The flax-roots of the party must con- 
trol the leadership and not the other way 
round. Branches must spend time dis- 
cussing policy as well as the nuts and 
bolts of electioneering. It’s vital that the 
party be run from the bottom up. And 
because of the young average age of 
Maori, attention must be paid to the 
rangatahi. 

It’s important also to forge solid links 
with the best elements among the work- 
ing people. The only people who will 
benefit from disunity will be the corpo- 
rate warriors. 

I believe the time is ripe for the Maori 
Party to begin talks with organised la- 
bour, because at the moment there is a 
big question mark in the minds of many 
unions about where the Maori Party 
stands in the political spectrum. 
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Fighting the bigotry of 
the rich and powerful 


by DAVID COLYER 


Harry Potter and the Half- 
Blood Prince, the latest book 
by Scottish author J K 
Rowling, was a best-seller be- 
fore it hit the shelves. Its com- 
mercial success was guaran- 
teed by the popularity of pre- 
vious books about the young 
wizard. 

What’s made the series so 
popular? 

In the first book, Harry 
Potter and the Philosophers 
Stone, Rowling brought to- 
gether some well established 
elements of successful popular 
fiction. 

Young orphans have been 
popular heroes since King 
Arthur’s pulled his sword from 
the stone. Gangs of pre-teen 
adventurers worked for Enid 
Blyton (the Famous Five etc) 
and C S Lewis (The Lion the 
Witch and the Wardrobe). And 
in the first four books, 
Rowling’s plots had twists and 
turns mystery writer Agatha 
Christie would have been 
proud of. 

These novels followed a 
formula, but Rowling avoided 
monotony with (among other 
things) the intelligent way she 
has allowed the main charac- 
ters—Harry, Ron and 
Hermione—to develop 
through puberty, something 
that writers like C S Lewis 
avoided. 

However, by the end of 
book number four, some of the 
ingredients in the formula 
were going stale. Readers 
pretty much knew everything 
about the world Harry lived in. 

And the success of Harry’s 
nemesis, Voldemort in regain- 
ing his full powers meant that 
the next book couldn’t be an- 
other minor skirmish between 
good and evil, it had to be all- 
out war. Trouble was, there 
were still another three books 
to go. 

The result was a bad case 
of writer’s block for Rowling 
and, eventually, a massive, 
rambling, disappointment of a 
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book: Harry Potter and the 
Order of the Phoenix. Rowling 
obviously knew there had to 
be a change of direction, but 
she had no idea were to go. 

The Half-Blood Prince 
doesn’t solve this problem. It 
keeps the story going, but it 
doesn’t take it any where new. 
For a lot of people, that will be 
good enough, they got hooked 
on the first few books, and now 
they want to know what hap- 
pens next. 

Which brings us again to 
the question of why so many 
people liked the first few 
books. 

The thing that really sets 
the Harry Potter books apart 
from most other fantasy books 
is Rowling’s take on evil. 

The fight between “good” 
and “evil” is a central part of 
most fantasy books. Following 
the work of J R R Tolkien 
(Lord of the Rings), and C S 
Lewis, who both belonged to 
the same Christian discussion 
group, evil is defined in Bibli- 
cal terms of sin and disobedi- 
ence to god. 

Most of the writers who 
aren’t pushing a religious mes- 
sage, end up with the baddies 
being evil because they’re bad, 
and bad because the author 
says SO. 

Hand-in-hand with this is 
the designation of some 
“races” (Orcs, Trolls) as always 
evil, and some (Elves, Men) as 


mostly good. Of course the 
good ones can always turn bad, 
but if you’re born bad there’s 
no hope for you. 

Things are more compli- 
cated in the Potter books. 
What makes Voldemort and 
his supporters evil is not just 
that they kill and torture peo- 
ple, but their fascist political 
agenda. 

In the world of Harry Pot- 
ter, some children with magi- 
cal powers get invited to 
Hogwarts School of Witchcraft 
and Wizardry. Most are from 
wizarding families, but others 
are from ordinary families, and 
knew nothing about the secret 
world of magic. 

Among the wizards, there 
have always been some who 
think only children born into 
magical families should be 
trained to become wizards. 
They call themselves “Pure 
Bloods”, and those with non- 
magical parents “Mud 
Bloods”. 

Voldemort is the leader of 
a nazi-style movement that 
aims to hold down or extermi- 
nate the Mud Bloods. His sup- 
porters are mostly rich and 
powerful members of the old 
wizarding families. 

So what Harry and his 
friends are fighting against 
isn’t just “the dark side”, it’s a 


FURTHER 


form of fascism, that’s grown 
out of the bigotry of the rich 
and powerful. 

As has often been the case 
in real-life anti-fascist battles, 
the wizard’s government, the 
Ministry of Magic, can’t be re- 
lied on, because many of the 
top wizards share Voldemort’s 
bigotry. 

For example, the father of 
Harry’s friend Ron, who works 
for the Ministry of Magic, has 
been past over for promotion, 
because he is fascinated by the 
way non-magical people live 
their lives. This means his fam- 
ily is poor, and Ron gets has- 
sled for having second-hand 
cloths. 

The fight against 
Voldemort is led by a secrete 
resistance organisation, led by 
Dumbledore, Hogwarts’ head- 
master. 

There’s a continual con- 
trast between Voldemort’s big- 
otry and hatred and 
Dumbledore’s tolerance and 
love. Not only is any child with 
magical ability welcomed to 
the school, but even Were- 
wolves, and Half-Giants. 

This political aspect of the 
books has not been mentioned 
by any of the reviews I’ve read, 
even in socialist magazines. 
But to me it is what sets Harry 
Potter apart. 


READING 


Terry Pratchett's Discworld books have broken 
every stuffy convention in fantasy writing. Two of 
his latest, and best, novels The Wee Free Men and 
A Hat Full of Sky are aimed more at children, and 
appear to be a response to Harry Potter. They're 
also strongly on the side of the peasants, rather 
than the princes and knights who star in most 


fantasy books. 


Another recent fantasy series with children as the 
heroes is Philip Pullman‘s His Dark Materials 
trillogy: Northern Lights, The Subtle Knife and The 
Amber Spyglass. These were written as an antidote 
to the puritain Christianity of C S Lewis's Narnia 
books. A Hollywood film is on the way, with the 
Americans trying to figure out how to remove the 
criticisms of the Church that are central to the story. 





ISLAMOPHOBIA 


The cause Is capitalism, 
the solution is solidarity 


by GRANT MORGAN 


IPPLES FROM the brutal 

US occupation of Iraq 
reached Auckland on 10 July 
in the form of attacks on six 
mosques. 

In these night-time attacks, 
windows were smashed and 
“RIP London” sprayed onto 
walls. 

This was an obvious refer- 
ence to the suicide bombings 
in London, themselves a psy- 
chotic reaction to the daily 
mass terrorism of the US state 
and its client regimes in Iraq, 
Afghanistan and elsewhere. 

America’s “war without 
end” is etching deep fault lines 
in every country, including the 
likes of New Zealand which 
seem far from flashpoints. 

All attempts at “neutrality” 
are being undermined. Every- 
one is being forced to take 
sides. 

The Bush regime say 
“you're either with us or with 
the terrorists”. 

But global billions reject 
Washington’s false choice. In 
massive demonstrations and 
electoral challenges around the 
world, the US state is named 
and blamed as the world’s 
worst terrorist. 

The Bush regime lied about 
Iraq’s “weapons of mass de- 
struction” and “links to al- 
Qaeda” to justify invading an 
oil-rich country. America’s rul- 
ers are out to monopolise Mid- 
dle East oil and so weaken ri- 
val empires. 


HEROIC Iraqi resist- 

ance has killed and 
wounded close to 10,000 US 
troops, who are mostly the 
poor and black fighting for 
the interests of the rich and 
white. 

However, the corporate 
media glorifies US military 
casualties in Iraq as “fallen he- 
roes” — not cannon fodder for 
an evil empire. 
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America’s unfree soldiers 
are, in death, conscripted into 
a propaganda war by corporate 
bosses and politicians who 
didn’t give a damn about them 
while they lived. 

The illegal invasion of Iraq 
has led to the slaughter of at 
least 100,000 locals, mostly ci- 
vilians. But this awkward fact 
is seldom reported. 

America’s mass murder in 
Iraq is as “invisible” as the daily 
exploitation of the world’s 
workers. 

Fierce market competition 
fuels attacks on the wages and 
rights of workers in different 
lands. 


HIS “WAR on workers” 

is waged by the same 
corporate class responsible 
for shooting wars in lraq and 
elsewhere. 

The slave soldiers of the US 
empire, the people they terror- 
ise in distant lands and the 
workers kicked around by glo- 
bal capitalism are all dehuman- 
ised by a system based on the 
power of profits. 

A measure of this dehu- 





manisation is the way we’re 
programmed to respond to dif- 
ferent atrocities. 

We’re supposed to care 
nothing about 100,000 mostly 
non-combatant Iraqis killed as 
a result of the US invasion. Yet 
New Zealand has never been 
bullied by Iraq, and we’re all 
citizens of the one planet. 

But our outrage at 60 deaths 
in London is supposed to be 
directed at whatever target is 
selected by US rulers and lo- 
cal big shots, the very people 
who are constantly bullying us. 

In a classic divide-and-rule 
strategy, the Bush regime is 
stirring up a global crusade 
against “Muslim terrorists” 
which pits white against non- 
white, local born against immi- 
grant, Christian against non- 
Christian. 

Winston Peters claims that 
New Zealand’s moderate Mus- 
lims are working with a “mili- 
tant underbelly” to promote 
“fundamentalist Islam” which 
is creating “pockets of discon- 
tent” similar to those behind 
the London bombings. 

With the honourable excep- 
tions of the Greens and the 











Muslim boy at Auckland rally for tolerance, 24 July 


Maori Party, other parliamen- 
tary parties have sold a more 
coded anti-Muslim message, 
and Labour and National are 
refusing to criticise Peters. 

Assistant police commis- 
sioner Jon White insists that 
unnamed “individuals and 
groups” in New Zealand “sym- 
pathise with terrorist acts and 
groups overseas”. 

SIS secret agents are tailing 
and pressuring local citizens 
purely because they are Mus- 
lims born overseas. 

Hyped stories about 
“Islamo-fascism” and other 
dangerous myths fill the main- 
stream media. 

As you can see, people in 
powerful posts are spreading a 
psychosis of fear and hatred. 

It’s no wonder that six 
Auckland mosques were at- 
tacked. The welcome surprise 
is the way most citizens don’t 
seem to be buying into 
Islamophobia. 

The police have charged 
two men with the mosque 
attacks. But top cops spreading 
rumours about local terrorist 
sympathisers mean the police 
are part of the problem, not the 
solution. 


ACIST OUTRAGES will 

only be rolled back by 
spreading solidarity at the 
grassroots. 

Broad rallies and marches 
can give power to victimised 
minorities. The Auckland rally 
for tolerance on 24 July was a 
good initiative. 

Such mass actions are most 
effective when they link into 
building a political alternative 
to the system of inequality 
which breeds racism. 

Such an alternative is the 
Workers Charter initiated last 
month by an array of leftists 
and unionists. 

The Charter will defend the 
right of all workers to express 
their identity free from dis- 
crimination. 





Auckland rally for tolerance 


by LEN PARKER 


400 Aucklanders attended a 
rally in defence of tolerance on 
24 July following attacks on six 
mosques. 

Convened by the Council of 
Christians & Muslims, the rally 
comprised people with diverse 
religious and secular views. 

Anjum Rachman, from the 
Islamic Women’s Council, called 
for a struggle against “acts that 
rip apart our society and create 
dissent for the sake of political 
gain”. 

Palestinian exile Rana Sobh 
reported that Muslim women 
wearing the hijab had been in- 
sulted in Auckland shops. 

David Wakim, a Palestine 
Human Rights activist, was one 
of only two speakers who men- 
tioned state terrorism in Pales- 
tine and Iraq. 

A bevy of politicians, like 
Labour cabinet minister Chris 
Carter and Auckland mayor 
Dick Hubbard, gave feel-good 
speeches lacking in serious 
political analysis. 

Other speakers included 
Jewish rabbi Michael Weisser 
and Bruce Keeley from the 
Council of Christians & Mus- 
lims. 


‘Using Muslims as a food bowl’ 


Following the London suicide bombings, Winston Peters has gone into typical 
election mode. The NZ First leader is targeting local Muslims in a fear 
campaign. 

Last election, a Maori “treaty industry” was in his sights. The election before it 
was an “Asian invasion”. 

According to Peters, moderate Muslims are working with a “militant 
underbelly” to promote “fundamentalist Islam’, thus creating “pockets of 
discontent” similar to those behind the London atrocities. 

Hanif Patel, who has lived in Auckland for 27 years, belongs to the Mt Roskill 
Mosque. 

“We all know he’s using Muslims as a food bowl for his political career,” says 
Patel. “This is the beginning of the end for Mr 
Winston Peters.” 

Another Mt Roskill Muslim, Abdullah Chaudrey, is 
a plasterer with three children. 

He hasn’t noticed any backlash in the community 
since Peters began his fear campaign. 

“They all know it doesn’t happen here and we’re 
not like that. He’s giving a wrong impression — | 
think he’s good at that.” 

Ahmed Bhamji is chair of the Mt Roskill Islamic 
Centre. He wants Peters to front up “as a man” to 
discuss the issues with local Muslims. 

“Instead he’s trying to stir up problems in this 
country,” said Bhamji. 














Winston Peters 








HISTORY LESSON 


by GRANT MORGAN 


Colonial rule in Aotearoa was only 
cemented after an illegal invasion of 
Maori territory in 1863. 

The consequences for Maori were 
catastrophic. 

The whenua of iwi and hapu were 
confiscated. The collective mana of all 
tribes was undermined. The Maori 
population was decimated. 

The winners were English 
speculators, local financiers, top 
politicians, army officers, large 
farmers, senior bureaucrats, church 
leaders, wealthy traders and the like. 

These colonial rulers needed to get 
grassroots Pakeha on side in the war 
against Maori independence. 

So all Pakeha were taught to hate 
and fear “Maori savages”. The 
conservative message was that Maori 
were sub-humans who should be 
wiped out, while the liberal message 
was that colonial rule would “civilise” 
the savages. 

Pakeha anger was channeled 
against Maori fighting to protect their 
whanau and whenua — not against the 
colonial invaders killing Maori 
resisters and stealing their land. 

In 1869, after a heroic six-year 
resistance which came close to 
victory, Maori forces lost their armed 
struggle against the colonial military. 

Just two decades later, a planned 
attack on unions by employers and 
politicians crushed starving Pakeha 
workers, despite a spirited fightback. 

The rulers of New Zealand had 
divided and beaten the grassroots. 

Little more than a century later, a 
similar strategy is being played out on 
a world stage. 

Backed by a decaying English 
ruling class, the US state is trying to 
colonise oil-rich Iraq after an illegal 
invasion. Grassroots people in the 
West are being taught to hate and 
fear “Muslim terrorists”. 

The true history of Aotearoa can 
educate our multi-cultural working 
class. Never again should the self- 
serving propaganda of our natural 
oppressors divide grassroots people 
from our natural allies, here and 
overseas. 

The invaders of Iraq belong to the 
same elite class who, in New Zealand, 
are today refusing modest pay rises to 
poorly paid workers. 

Our response to both invasion and 
exploitation must be grassroots 
solidarity. As Karl Marx famously 
said: “Workers of all countries, 
unite!” 
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Reports from around the world 


G8 DEMONSTRATIONS 


To the tune of Yellow Submarine 
the chant of “We all live in a terrorist 
regime” rang out across the 2 meter 
high fence that protected the G8 elite 
from over 10,000 protesters who as- 
sembled from across Scotland and the 
world in Auchterarder early last 
month. 

Anti-G8 protests had started the 
week before, with inspiring rallies 
organised by the Scottish Socialist 
Party and G8 Alternatives. On Satur- 
day 2 July over 300,000 people 
crowded into Edinburgh, to join the 
Make Poverty History march around 
the city. Such were the numbers that 
some demonstrators waited for up to 
5 hours to make their protest in the 
biggest demonstration Scotland has 
ever seen. 

Amongst the most inspiring parts 
of the Make Poverty History march 
was the wide range of people in- 
volved. Veteran protesters were vastly 
outnumbered by those who had 
never been involved in action before. 
Many came from anti-debt groups, 
from green organisations, from 
churches, socialist parties, or from 
trades unions, but mostly they were 
ordinary people moved by the scan- 
dal of worldwide poverty. Wherever 
they came from, they wanted more 
than the G8 leaders were willing to 
offer, and more than Bob Geldof was 
willing to accept. 

Respect MP George Galloway 
spoke for many when he said, “It's not 
by accident or act of god that so many 
people live in poverty. The poor are 
poor because the rich are rich. 

Saturday's massive demonstration 
was followed on Sunday the G8 AI- 
ternatives Conference in Edinburgh. 
Over 5,000 people attended, debat- 
ing how the demand to ‘make pov- 
erty history’ could be achieved. Lively 
debate of topics such as third world 
debt, hunger, immigration controls 
and attacks on civil liberties were fol- 
lowed up by a magnificent, rally in 
Edinburgh's historic Usher Hall which 
called for the maximum turnout for 
the actions to follow. 

Monday and Tuesday saw protests 
at Faslane Nuclear Submarine base, 
Dungavel detention centre for asylum 
seekers and the ‘carnival for full en- 
joyment’ in Edinburgh City Centre. 
Despite massive police intimidation, 


arbitrary searches and, in some cases, 
mass arrests, all the protests suc- 
ceeded in their aims as Scottish 
protestors were joined by anti-capi- 
talists from across the world. The 
fighting spirit of Seattle and Genoa 
could be felt by everyone involved. 
On Wednesday the 6th of July The 
week of action culminated in a dem- 
onstration at Auchterarder (the near- 
est town to the Summit Venue in the 
Gleneagles luxury hotel) For a year, 
the police had tried to prevent a 
march to the huge security fence at 
Gleneagles that protected Blair, Bush 
and their cronies. At first, the police 
tried to stop the demonstrators who 
had already set off in dozens of buses 
from around the country, the media 
announced that the March had been 
cancelled even as the demonstrators 
were arriving at the starting point of 
the rally, however the organisers 
stayed strong telling the police that 
if we were not allowed to march on 
the summit we would return to Edin- 
burgh and march on the US consulate. 
The police backed down and we won 
a complete victory when over 10,000 
people arrived to make their voices 
heard. The march was noisy and an- 
gry, but peaceful, despite police at- 
tempts to justify the NZ$450,000 


spent on security by using helicop- 
ters to bring in riot cops to intimi- 
date protestors. 

Despite months of press propa- 
ganda about gangs of violent anar- 
chists wrecking the small village of 
Auchterarder, the response of local 
people to the march was fantastic, 
with banners and posters stuck in 
windows welcoming the protestors, 
and local people joining the march. 

The success of the demonstrations 
shows two things. Firstly, the anti- 
capitalist movement is still strong, 
and has brought together activists 
across Scotland and the rest of the 
UK. Our movement continues to 
grow across the world. It was also 
proof again of the vital role that or- 
ganised socialists can play not only 
in mobilising and organisation, but 
also in posing the key argument that 
the leaders of the G8 are not the so- 
lution to the problem of poverty and 
war, but the root of it. If indeed an- 
other world is possible Socialists will 
be in the forefront of creating it. 


NICOLA OWEN & FRANK 
DOLEMAN 

Scottish activists now living in 
New Zealand 





EYEWITNESS IN BOLIVIA 


The capitalist class in Bolivia has 
suffered hit after hit from the left 
over the last 5 years, and now lan- 
guishes in a weakened but still domi- 
nant state after the latest round of 
the class conflict ended about a 
month ago. The next round is likely 
to be fought in December when 
(early) general elections will be held; 
the result of which is likely to mean a 
landslide victory for the reformist 
Movimiento al Socialismo (MAS) and 
several possibilities for the future. 
These possibilities include a gradual 
transition back to neoliberalism, Sta- 
linism, a right wing counterrevolution 
or with good organisation on the left, 
the material development of the 
country paving the way for full bod- 
ied socialism. 

Since 2000 when the hated private 
water company Aguas Tunari was ex- 
pelled from Bolivia's third city 
Cochabamba there has been a height- 


ened amount of class consciousness 
here in Bolivia. The most recent fight- 
ing point though has been over the 
issue of hydrocarbons; the rich want 
them privatised but everyone else 
(more than 80%) wish to see them na- 
tionalised. Bolivia is a country rich in 
natural resources but thanks to im- 
perialism, most of the population 
struggle to eke out a meagre living, 
either in crappy jobs paying $4 per 
day or by selling stuff on the street. 
Following work, they go home each 
night to a poorly constructed brick or 
mud house waiting to get knocked 
down in the next earthquake. On the 
other hand though Bolivia is a rich 
country,and example of this being the 
mines of Potosi. The silver from these 
mines made Potosi the richest city 
onthe continent for a time and 
helped bankroll the start of capital- 
ism in Europe when they were being 
worked by Indian and African slaves. 
In these mines, the conditions have 
not improved much since, and min- 
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ers can expect to die within 
15 years of entering them 
due to silicosis. The agricul- 
tural sector has also not 
been developed and due to 
the lack of industry in the 
cities, the peasentry makes 
up a large proportion of so- 
ciety. These peasants 
typicallywork a few acres 
each and tend their fields 
without the equipment 
that farmers in NZ and else- 
where take for granted. 
After 500 years of the 
profits from natural re- 
sources flowing out of Bo- 
livia or into the hands of 
the corrupt local bourgeoi- 
sie, people are saying 
enough is enough. They are 
determined not to let this 
happen with the natural 
gas and petroleum. This is- 
sue has convinientely di- 
vided the country along 
class lines and brought it to 
a standstill on several occa- 
sions over the last 3 years. 
In an attempt to appease 
both the people and the 
bourgeoisie, President 
Carlos Mesa_ introduced a 
plan in which the gas would 
be taxed but with which the 
private companies would 
still retain the majority of 
the profits. This was a bad 
move by Mesa because in- 
stead of appeasing the peo- 
ple, it drove them onto the 
streets and resulted in a 3 
week long national road- 
block being imposed. 
Witnessing the massive 
protests for extremely radi- 
cal demands was a sight 
that | will never forget, and 
the level of militancy from 
the people showed that 
they are willing to fight to 
the end. An example of this 
was when during a march 
a few days before the 
struggle climaxed when | 
asked one of the miners 
about the prospect of a 
military coup. His reply of 
‘militante militante’ 
showed that the people 
were not going to be de- 
feated by such action. 
The end of this round of 
this struggle was brought 
about with the president 
resigning and full elections 
along with the formation 
of a constituent assembly 
being formed (to redraw 
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the constitution more in fa- 
vour of the poor). Other 
points that should be noted 
are that the richer prov- 
inces in the east with the 
gas are also calling for re- 
gional autonomy. This is a 
reactionary move opposed 
by the left and would be 
akin to a situation in NZ if 
for example a huge 
goldmine was discovered in 
Northland and the people 
of Northland decided to 
secede wanting all the 
money for themselves. Un- 
derstandably, people from 
outside would oppose such 
a move and that is what is 
happening here. 

There is an absence of a 
socialist party as such here 
(apart from the reformist 
MAS), but in its place the 
organisation is coordinated 
by a coalition of groups 
such as the unions and 
peasants organisations. The 
main union federation 
called the Central Obrero 
Boliviano (COB), which un- 
like the state loving CTU in 
NZ is a militant organisa- 
tion that recently helped 
organise a major uprising 
that brought the bourgeoi- 
sie to its knees. One of the 
secretaries high up in the 
organisation said that MAS 
was not a reliable leader 
giving the example of the 
flip flop on the gas, and 
said that the COB is fight- 
ing for a government of the 
workers and peasants. 

Other organisations are 
the neighbourhood 
commitees in the slum city 
of El Alto, which are pro- 
viding a new and demo- 
cratic approach to organis- 
ing the class struggle. 

The next round of the 
struggle will be the elec- 
tions in December. The sec- 
retary of the COB said that 
a workers’ party is needed 
for these elections, but to 
date none seems to have 
been formed given that the 
struggle has been led so far 
by unions and peasant or- 
ganisations. 

This means that after the 
elections, Congress will be 
filled with reformists from 
the MAS and Evo Morales 
will be president. Thus in 
order for Bolivia to continue 


down the road to socialism 
there will have to be more 
class struggle. History has 
shown us that the ‘parlia- 
mentary road to socialism’ 
leads anywhere but social- 
ism and could well provide 
a useful way for the bour- 
geoisie to regain full power 
and to smash the left. 

To ensure that the prof- 
its from the hydrocarbons 
are used for the develop- 
ment of the country, the 
left needs to stay organised 
and be prepared to use 
force to enforce its will. 
Under Morales, it is likely 
that Venezuala and Cuba 
will be trading partners; 
while the left is still active 
in Venezuala, that is not 
the case in Cuba. 

Therefore to ensure that 
things do not degenerate 
into Stalinism the left will 
need to make sure that 
rhetoric from Fidel Castro 
does not gain too much 
sway here. On the other 
hand though, people are 
materially better off in 
Cuba than here in Bolivia. 
And example of this is the 
good health care in Cuba 
which is non existent in 
Bolivia except for the rich. 
Therefore people’s ‘illu- 
sions’ in Cuba are more 
than just illusions - they 
have a material base, al- 
though on the other hand 
a police state is low on peo- 
ples’ wish lists here. 

For Marxists and others 
in New Zealand, this strug- 
gle provides a good case 
study. When | asked the 
secretary of the COB what 
he thought about the need 
for a revolutionary party 
like the Bolsheviks, his re- 
ply was that right now 
there was no need because 
the next struggle is the 
elections, and right. The 
left is forced to follow a 
tightrope route with many 
traps on each side; only a 
cool headed and dialectical 
approach will allow them 
to do this. 


SAM FLEWETT 

New Zealand socialist 
currently in Latin 
America 


PARTY LINE 


by DAPHNE LAWLESS 


The next month or two 
will be more fruitful than 
most for talking about 
politics on the jobsite and 
in the communities. But for 
most workers right now, 
“politics” means only one 
thing - who to vote for in 
the parliamentary elec- 
tions. 

The Workers’ Charter 
means a whole new form 
of politics, a step ahead of 
simply picking a party to 
vote for. Many workers, 
when we talk to them 
about the idea of the 
Charter, think it’s a nice 
idea, but don’t really see 
how it’s relevant to them 
right here right now. How 
can we bridge this gap in 
consciousness? 

In worksites where 
there’s industrial action 
going on at the moment - 
and there’s plenty of them 
- an obvious place to start 
is Labour’s anti-union 
laws. Point out how the 
legal deck is stacked 
against workers who take 
industrial action - the only 
power that workers really 
have against the bosses. 
Point out that no party 
has any intention of fixing 
this in workers’ favour. 

It’s really important at 
this early stage that we get 
as much buy-in as possi- 
ble from union activists 
with mana among fellow 
workers. These are the 
people that you should be 
trying hardest to find time 
to have a serious discus- 
sion with. Discuss with 
them the possibility of 
coming to Auckland on 
Labour Weekend for the 
first Workers’ Charter 
conference. 

The “Anyone But 
Brash” argument would 
make it difficult to shift 
Labour-voting workers 
this time around. But if we 
can convince them that, 
even though Labour’s the 
lesser of two evils this 
time, workers deserve a 
party of their own in fu- 
ture, then we will be mak- 
ing a significant break- 
through. 








Socialist Worker 
locality contacts 


* NOR THLAND 


Phone: Vaughan (09) 433 8897 
Email: svp@ihug.co.nz 


* AUCKLAND 


WORKERS’ CHARTER ORGANISING 
COMMITTEE: Meets 6pm every Friday 
at the Unite Workers Union office, 6a 
Western Springs Rd, Morningside. 
MARXIST FORUMS: see page 2. 
Phone: Socialist Centre 634 3984 
Email: gcm@actrix.gen.nz 


* HAMIL TON 


Phone: Anna 847 6303 
Email: queenoffrankton@hotmail.com 


* TAURANGA 


Phone: Tony 544 1859 
Email: tonysnell@clear.net.nz 


* ROTORUA 


Phone: Bernie 345 9853 
Email: bernieh@clear.net.nz 


* WELLINGT ON 


Meets 7pm on Thursdays (except first 
Thursday of the month) in Room 2, 
Crossways (upstairs — use back/side 
entrance), Elizabeth St, Mt Victoria. 
Phone: Daphne 475 7840 

Email: daphlawless@paradise.net.nz 


* CHRISTCHURCH 


Phone: Don 9605268 
Email: dwa@netaccess.co.nz 


* NATIONAL OFFICE 


Socialist Worker members elsewhere in 
Aotearoa and our sister organisations 
overseas can be contacted through 
Socialist Worker's national office. 


Phone: (09) 634 3984 
Write: PO Box 13-685 Auckland 
Email: socialist-worker@pl.net 





Socialist Worker 


WHERE WE 


SOCIALISM 

Capitalism is a system of exploita- 
tion which generates inequality, crisis 
and war. Although workers create 
society’s wealth, it is controlled by the 
ruling class for its own selfish ends. 

Socialism can only be built when 
the working class takes control of 
social wealth and democratically plans 
its production and distribution to meet 
human needs, not private profits. This 
will eliminate all class divisions in 
society. 

Stalinist countries such as China 
and Cuba, just like the former Soviet 
Union and the Eastern bloc, have 
nothing to do with socialism. They are 
state capitalist. We support the 
struggles of workers against every 
dictatorial Stalinist ruling class. 


REVOLUTION NOT 
REFORMISM 

The present system cannot be 
reformed to end exploitation and 
oppression, contrary to what Green, 
Labour and union leaders claim. It 
must be overthrown by the working 
class. 

Capitalism’s parliament, army, police 
and judiciary protect the ruling class. 
These institutions cannot be taken over 
and used by the working class. 

To pave the way to socialism the 
working class needs a new kind of 
state—a democratic workers’ state 
based on workers’ councils and 
workers’ militia. 


INTERNATIONALISM 

Workers in every country are 
exploited by capitalism, so the struggle 
for socialism is global. 

We campaign for solidarity with 
workers in other countries. We fight 
racism and imperialism. We oppose all 
immigration controls. We support all 
genuine national liberation struggles. 


a 
STAND 


We are internationalists because 
socialism depends on spreading 
working class revolutions around the 
world. 


LIBERATION FROM 
OPPRESSION 

We fight for democratic rights. We 
oppose the oppression of women, 
Maori, Pacific Peoples, immigrants 
and refugees, lesbians and gays. 

All forms of oppression are used to 
divide the working class. 

We support the right of all op- 
pressed groups to organise for their 
own defence. Their liberation is 
essential to socialist revolution and 
impossible without it. 


TINO RANGATIRATANGA 

We support the struggle for Maori 
self determination. 

The government's approach to 
Treaty claims has benefited a Maori 
elite while doing little for working class 
Maori. 

Tino rangatiratanga cannot be 
achieved within capitalism. It will only 
become a reality with the establish- 
ment of a workers’ state. 


REVOLUTIONARY PARTY 

To achieve socialism the most 
militant sections of the working class 
have to be organised into a mass 
revolutionary socialist party. 

We are in the early stages of 
building such a party through involve- 
ment in the day-to-day struggles of 
workers and the oppressed. 

Socialist Worker must grow in size 
and influence to provide leadership in 
the struggle for working class self- 
emancipation. 

We need to revitalise the unions 
with a rank-and-file movement. 

If you like our ideas and want to 
fight for socialism, then join us. 








NEW WEB ADDRESS: 








Socialist Worker 


on the net 


www.socialist-worker.org/ 







Want to organise the liberation struggle? Join us. 


[_] | want to distribute Socialist Worker leaflets 


|] | want to join Socialist Worker 


ADDRESS we. cesciccadecagevasstacais spepreterseavesdescaieaesetetausapdaretcseuiiasadstaveeasenated 


Post to Socialist Worker, PO Box 13-685, Auckland 
or phone (09) 634 3983 or email socialist-worker@pl.net 
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misses the point 


by DAVID COLYER 


For the Council of Trade 

Unions (CTU), the election 
on 17 September is a chance 
for working people “to say 
how we want the country 
run”. 
The CTU’s election leaflet 
(left) paints the picture of a 
stark choice between a pro- 
worker Labour-led govern- 
ment and an anti-worker Na- 
tional-led government. “Vote 
for workers’ rights,” it urges, 
and by this it clearly means 
vote for Labour (or the 
Greens or Jim Anderton’s 
Progressives). 

Most working people don’t 
share the CTU’s sense of ur- 
gency. Our experience of six 
years of Labour’s leadership 
has not been one of a govern- 
ment that is clearly on our 
side. 

Rather than being a gov- 
ernment that “works for work- 
ing people” Labour has done 
as little as possible. It’s given 
in to pressure from big busi- 
ness and right-wing lobbyists 
far more than it has put it’s 
neck out for workers’ rights 
and other progressive causes. 

Deep down, union leaders 
understand this. Which is why 
their intervention into the 
election campaign is focussed 
on a negative “don’t vote for 
National” message, and why 
the CTU’s leaflet doesn’t ac- 
tually come out and say “vote 
Labour”. 

The CTU can’t avoid the 
fact that there is no positive 
choice for workers at this elec- 
tion. 
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Because they can see no 
better alternative than the La- 
bour Party, most union leaders 
find themselves defending La- 
bour’s policy, even when it’s 
not pro-worker or pro-union. 

Their fear is that any criti- 
cism of, or challenge to Labour 
will help National win. 

Much is made of the differ- 
ences between Labour’s Em- 
ployment Relations Act 
(ERA) and National’s old 
Employment Contracts Act 
(ECA), but the overwhelming 
similarities between the two 
laws are overlooked. The ERA 
maintained most of the ECA’s 
restrictions on workers’ right 
to strike. 

On paper, the CTU policy 
is that these restrictions should 
be removed, but it’s done 
nothing to challenge those re- 
strictions in practice. 

Yet, by making it illegal for 
one group of workers to take 
action in solidarity with others, 
these draconian restrictions on 
workers’ most basic rights are 
holding back efforts to rebuild 
the union movement. 

Also outlawed is industrial 
action around political issues. 
Strikes were a vital part of the 
success of both the anti-nu- 
clear and anti-Apartheid / 
Springbok tour campaigns. 
The Labour government is 
proud to be identified with 
both those causes, but it’s laws 
could see workers who took a 
similar stand today put in jail. 

This restriction on workers’ 
political activity undermines 
the impact that the union 
movement can have on major 
political debates. 


It also reinforces the view 
that many ordinary people 
have of themselves as power- 
less and unimportant, as far as 
having any meaningful say on 
political matters. 

That powerlessness, in turn, 
breeds cynicism and apathy, 
which is exploited by the likes 
of Brash and Peters, when they 
scapegoat minority groups for 
the problems that persist un- 
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der Labour. 

This is not to deny that 
National will attack working 
people, if it wins the election. 
But in this event, the union 
movement’s failure to effec- 
tively challenge the anti- 
worker aspects of Labour’s 
policies mean we’ll have a 
much harder job fighting a 
Brash-led government. 


Uni workers at the turning 
m point - page 4 

Workers need a new type of 
politics - page 6 





Will your 
vote work 
for working 
people? 





vote for workers’ rights. 








The Council of Trade Unions’ election leaflet 


